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THE PRIESTS OF ITALY. 
When traTelling in the north of Italy, many years since, 
we became acquainted with a Genoese priest, of great 
simplicity of mind and amiability of manners, who made 
a, very earnest effort to convince us that there was no reli- 
gion of the heart ontside the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and who did convince us that it was quite pos- 
sible so to train the mind as not only to contract it to a 
very narrow view of things, but to make it believe, with 
the blindest faith, things which, to men of a more en- 
larged sphere of vision, are self-evident absurdities, nn- 
worthy of a moment's serious thought. 

It is not our intention to trouble our readers with any 
narrative of the mediseval legends which this good priest 
repeated for our edification, and relied on as if they were 
" demonstration strong as proofs of holy writ" of the truth 
of the Church to which he belonged. We have no wish to 
render ridiculous an individu.il who, though credulous, 
was earnestly sincere, and represents, we believe, a nu- 
merous class among his order in other countries as well as 
Italy ; and we merely refer to the occurrence because we 
have, ever since, been practically convinced that it is a 
grievous error, or a gross calumny, for Protestants to re- 
present a// Roman Catholic priests as intentional deceivers 
of the people, though wo fear no stretch of Christian 
charity can exculpate the whole of them from such a 
charge. 

We have been confirmed in the views which wc adopted 
80 long ago, from our own personal observation, by the 
testimony recently given by two unprejudiced Protestant 
clergymen, who have travelled extensively in Italy, and 
have published the conclusions to which their own minds 
had arrived upon the subject, after an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Italiansociety. We allude to the Rev. M. Ilobart 
Seymour, in his " Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome," 
and the Rev. J. A. Wylic, in his "Pilgrimage from the 
Alps to the Tiber." 

The former eminent writer (p. 269) narrates a conver- 
sation which he had at Rome with one of the priests of the 
Collegio Romano, who was defending the reality of the 
conversions and the holiness of the American Indians who 
had been converted by their missionaries, in which he 
Mated, that what he called a most wonderful miracle had 
oiKnrred when the missionary was administering the holy 
oommnnion to them. " He was holding," said the priest, 
* the host in his fjogers thus" — my friend suiting the action 
to the word — " and, as the poor Indian was too far from 
him, the missionary priest could not place the host in his 
mouth, the poor, humble, devout Indian knelt so far away 
that the priest could not reach him" — and here my reve- 
rend friend lifted his hands in an attitude of awe, looked 
devoutly to heaven, and then earnestly and solemnly ad- 
dressed me— "the host ^eto out of his fingers, flew over 
to the poor Indian, and flew into his mouth I Oh," he 
added, in a tone of the most reverential devotion, " the 
blessed Lord Jesus so loved that poor savage, that he longed 
to enter into his heart, and thus miraculously flew into his 
month ! How anxious he was to get into him !" 

'Iconld no longer doubtthesincerity of thisprlest; there 
Was a fervour, an earnestness, a devotion of manner, that 
showed he fuUy believed what h« thus narrated .and the 



personal character of the man was such that I had no right 
to doubt him after so solemn a statement. He narrated it , 
as a miracle wrought by God in behalf of the Church of 
Rome. He mentioned it as illustrating the blessing of j 
God npon the missions of that Church. He, believing that | 
the age of miracles is not yet passed, but that miracles 
are still constantly working, imagined that his narrative 
would be credited by me ; but it only proved to my mind 
that the missionary priest had evidently invented the story 
to exalt and magnify his own labours, and was now telling 
it among his brother Jesuits of the Collegio Romano, that 
such of them as were simple, and credulous, and supersti- 
tious enough to believe it, might spread it through the 
world as a new testimony of God to the Church of 
Rome. My reverend friend evidently believed it, and ex- 
pected that I should beliere it. 

" I shall never forget," adds Mr. Seymour, " this portion 
of onr conversation. It was a practical confutation of 
those — and, I must confess, I was myself once among the 
number — who suppose that the Romish priests are all in- 
fidels ; that the simple, and superstitions, and ignorant 
may, perhaps, believe what they are taught, but that the 
talented and educated are infidel as to some of the doc- 
trines which they inculcate. I am fully persuaded that, 
while this may be true of some, it is not true of many 
whose acquaintance I was enabled to make during my 
residence at Rome. They were educated, learned, astute, 
and talented men, and, yet, they believed things contrary 
to all experience, reason, and revelation. Tho rever end 
Jesuit who made to me the communication respecting these 
Indians was one of the most polished and educated men at 
Rome ; he was conversant with the entire range of Euro- 
pean literature ; he spoke English, German, and French 
with almost the same facility as his native Italian, and was 
as learned and astute as a man might be expected to be 
who was selected for a professorship in the principal educa- 
tional establishments of the orderjf .' esuits at Home. He 
fully believed, and expected mc to believe, his narrative. 
Tliis, certainly, is a phase of taii'.d not very intelligible in 
England ; but when it i nsidcred that these men are 
brought np from childhood in certain principles, that they 
are taught to believe implicitly everything which the Church 
is said to teach ; that they never see the holy Scriptures, 
which might call in question the principles wliich they are 
thus taught ; that believing that miracles are still as con- 
stantly wrought as in the days of the apostles ; that look- 
ing on every doubt in the mind as a horrid infidelity, to be 
hated and loathed, and the source of every woe, here and 
hereafter ; that being thus habituated to receive implicitly 
everything that seems to come in conformity with the 
Church, their minds are in a different train, and act on a 
different principle altogether, and they must not be judged 
by the same rules as might hold among us whose minds are 
so differently constituted and trained. I am fully con- 
vinced that, in supposing all these men — however it may 
be with some — to be secretly infidels, we do them the 
greatest injustice. I am satisfied that multitudes among 
them believe, with the fullest and most implicit faith, the 
dogmas of their Church ; and, therefore, instead of re- 
garding them as the hypocrites, and monsters of deception 
and wickedness, which such a supposition implies, I regard 
them as melancholy evidences of the fall of human nature, 
and sad monuments of the shipwreck of the human judg- 
ment, evidencing to the world that no reach of human in- 
tellect, and no grasp of mental genius, and no range of 
this world's learning, can bring the true and saving know- 
ledge of God to the mind or heart of man. The record 
may be a saddening one, but it is true — ' The world by 
wisdom knew not God.' '' 

Our readers will probably remember a letter of the ex- 
Abbc Miel, which we published in our last December 
number (vol. iii., p. 151), presenting a similar tolerant 
and charitable view of the characters of the priesthood of 
his native country (France), and in which he satisfactorily 
explains the process by which the mind may he — and, in 
fact, practically is^trained to confide in the merits of an 
unreasoning assent, and to precipitate itself into the bosom 
of a liuth justly called blind, and which would treat temp- 
tations against faith in the same category as temptations 
against chastity, and make the supreme virtue consist in 
believing without proof, and almost hating reason. 

The Rev. Dr. Wylie, in p. 418, thus deals With the 
snbject :— " The first question that arises is, in w'**! light 



do the priests in Italy regard their own system ? Do they 
look upon it as an unrivalled compound of imposture and 
tyranny — a cunning invention for procuring mitres, 
tiaras, purple robes, and other good things for themselves ? 
or do they regard it as, indeed, founded in truth, and 
clothed with the sanction of heaven ? They are behind 
the scenes, and have access to see and hear many things 
which are not meant ;for the eye and ear of the public. 
The man who pulls the strings of a winking Madonna can 
scarce persuade himself, one should think, that the move- 
ment that follows is the effect of supernatural power. The 
priest nho liquefies the blood of St. Januarius, by the 
warmth of his hand, or the warmth of the fire, must know 
that what he has performed is neither more nor less than a 
very ordinary juggle. The monk who falls a rummaging 
in the catacombs, or in any of the old graveyards about 
Rome, and finds there a parcel of decayed bones, which he 
passes off as those of St. Theodqsia or St. Athanasius, 
but which are as likely to be the bones of an old pagan, 
or a Goth, or a brigand, can hardly believe, one should 
suppose, his own tale. If the Pope believes in his own 
relics, what conceptions must he have of Peter ? What a 
strange configuration of body must he believe the apostle 
to have had I Peter must have been a man with several 
heads, a score of arms, and a hundred fingers or so on each 
arm ; in short, a perfect realization of the old pagan fable of 
the giant Briareus. The Pope must believe this, or he 
must believe that he gives his attestation to what is not 
true. Above all, one can hardly imagine it possible that 
any man, in whom reason had not been utterly quenched, 
could believe in the monstrous dogma of transubstantia- 
tion. What ! can a priest, at any hour he pleases, give 
existence to Him who exists from eternity ? Can he en- 
close within a little silver box that Almighty One whom 
tlio heaven, even the heaven of heavens, cannot contain ? 
Let a man confess, at the bar of any court of justice, that 
he believes himself to be God, and the court will pronounce 
that man as insane, and will hold him incompetent to 
manage his affairs. Seeing, then, the priests are 
called every day to do things which their senses must tell 
them are juggles, and to profess their belief in dogmas 
which their reason must tell thein are monstrous and 
blasphemous absurdities, is it possi^c, you ask, that the 
priests in Italy can believe in their *vn system? I must 
here say, that I do think tho majority of them do believe 
in it. 

" A considerable number, however, of the priests of Italy 
are infidels. They no more believe in tho Pope than they 
believe in the pagan Jupiter. But, then, were they to 
speak out their disbelief, and to say that purgatory is a 
mere bugbear for frightening men and getting their money, 
they know tliat a dungeon would instantly be their lot; ' 
and infidelity has little of the martyr spirit in it. These 
men, like Leo the Tenth — as thorough an infidel as ever 
lived — hold that it would be the height of folly to quarre 
with a fable that brings them so much gain. Others are 
mere worldly men. They were never at the pains to 
inquire whether their system is true or false. They 
sing their Mass in the morning; they pass their after- 
noons at the cafe, sipping coffee, and taking a hand at 
cards ; a stoup of wine washes down a substantial dinner ; 
and, after a saunter along the Corso, or an airing on the 
Pincian, they doff their clerical vestments, and go to sup 
with the nuns, who have the reputation of being excellent 
cooks. 

" Others there are whose minds are ossasiontfly 
visited with strong misgivings. The cloud, so to speak, 
will open for a moment, and reveal to their astonished 
sight, not the majestic form of truth, but a gigantic and 
monstrous imposture. A mysterious hand, at times, liAc 
the veil, and lo ! they fiud themselves in the presence, not 
of a divinity, but of a' demon. They disclose their doubts 
when they next go to confession. ' My son,' says the 
father confessor, ' these are the suggestions of the evil one. 
You must arm yourself against the tempter by fasting and 
penance.' A hair shirt or an iron girdle is called in to 
silence the voice of reason and the remonstrances of con- 
science; and here the matter ends. And there are a few— 
in every age there have been a few such in the Church of 
Rome, and at present they are very considerably on the 
increase — who, in the midst of darkness, by some wondrous 
means, have seen the light. A tract, a Bible, or some 
Protestant friend whom Providence had thrown in their 
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way, or some one of the few passages of Scripture inserted 
in their Breviary, may have taught them a better way than 
that of Rome. Instead of stopping short at the altar of 
Mary, or any of the thousand shrines which Kome has 
erected between the sinner and God, they go at once to the 
Divine mercy-seat, and pour their supplications direct into 
the ear of the Great Mediator. You ask, why do these 
men remain in a Church which they see to be apostate? Fain 
would they fly, but they know not how or where. They 
lift their eyes to the Alps on one side — to the ocean on the 
other. Alas ! they may surmount these barriers ; but 
more difficult still than to scale the mountains or to traverse 
the ocean is it to escape the power of Home. AVoe to the 
unhappy man who begins to feel his fetters ! He awakes 
to find that he is in a wide prison, with a sentinel posted 
at every outlet, escape seems hopeless, and the man 
buries his secret in his breast. 

" Some few there are who, more daring by nature, or 
especially strengthened from above, adventure on the im- 
mense hazards of flight. Of these some are caught, thrown 
into a dungeon, and are heard of no more. Others find 
their way to England, or some other Protestant state. 
But here new trials await them. They are ignorant of our 
langnage, perhaps. They find themselves among strangers, 
whose manners seem to them cold and distant. They are 
without means of living, and, carrying with them too, it 
may be, some of the stains of their former profession, they 
encounter difficulties which are the more stumbling that 
they are unexpected. On these various grounds, the 
number of priests who leave the Church of Rome has been, 
and always will be, small, till some great revolution or 
npbreak takes place in that Church. 

"But, making the most ample allowance for all classes — 
for the men who are atheists and infidels — for the mere 
worldlings, whose only tie to their Church is the gain it 
brings them — and for those who are either doubters, or 
whose doubts have passed into full conviction that the 
Church of the Pope is not the Church of Jesus Christ — 
making, I say, full allowance for all these, I have little 
doubt that the majority of the priests in Italy — it may not 
be much more than a majority, but still a majority — are 
sincere believers in their system." 

Such is the picture drawn from their own personal ob- 
servations by eye-witnesses %vell capable of judging correctly 
of the characters of the priesthood of Italy — a sad picture 
Indeed, but one that ought to excite our compassion rather 
than our hostility, and lead us fervently to bless God who has 
not subjected us to similar difficulties or trials, or, at least, 
has lightened them by the sympathies of that numerous class 
among our fellow-countrymen who have imbibed the 
spirit of true Christianity under the freer atmosphere of 
Britain, where, thanks be to God for his mercies, a man 
may follow the dictates of revelation without extinguishing 
or abandoning his reason, and sincerely feel and fearlessly 
maintain that the lights of reason and revelation equally 
emanate from the throne of God. 



HISTORY OP PURGATORY." 

The doctrine of purgatory, or a place of expiatory 
sufiering into wbioh the faithful pass at death, nowhere 
occurs in the writings of the early fathers. TertuUian, in 
the second century, contended for a sort of negative pur- 
gatory, consisting merely in the delay of final complete 
bappiness.f Cyril, too, in the middle of the fourth century, 
approves of this notion, but adds that many, even then, 
denied that the sonls of the departed, whether they quitted 
this world with sin or without sin, could be at all benefited 
by the prayer offered up on their behalf over " the holy 
and most tremendous sacrifice of the eueharist."J Am- 
brose, too, who lived in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, says that those whose sins have not been expiated 
in this life, will experience a purgatorial fire during the 
period which will elapse between the first and the final re- 
surrection ; and he adds, that the punishment of some will 
extend even beyond the final resurrcction.§ Augustine, 
the pupil of Ambrose, speaks more fully on this subject, 
although his views display considerable hesitation and in- 
consistency. The passage in which the doctrine of a 
purgatory is most clearly stated, is the following : — 

" By that transitory fire— ooncerning which the apostle saj-s, 
' be himself shall be saved, yet so as by tire' — not deadly, but 
only minute sins aie purged. Whoever is conscious that any 
deadly sia rules within him, that person, unless he shall have 
worthily reformed l]imself,and (if space be atforded him ) shall 
have done penance fora long limt , and shall have been bountiful 
in almsgiving, and shall hare abstained from sins, that person 
cannot be purged in the transitory fire of wliich the apostle 
speaks, but the eternal fire will torment him without any 
remedy. . . . But if we neither give thanks to God in 
tribulation, nor buy oif our sins by good works, we must, in 
that case, remain in the fire of purgatory just so long a time 
as it may reijuire to burn away our smaller sins, like ' wood 
and hay and stubble.' "| 



« Reprinted, by permission, from ttie ** Jonmal of Sacred Literature," 
of July, 1B84. Jx>ndon : A. Heyiin, Fatenoeter-row. 

t De Anima, Oper., p. 639, cap. £8. BaalJ, ISSO. CaTBOUC 
Latmah, vol. I., pp. 67, 81 ; vol. III., pp. 87, 137. 

} Cyril flieros., Cstecl!. Myst V., p. 241. Paris, 1631. Catholic 
Latham, vuL I., pp. so and 140; vol, lY., pp. M and 71. 

{ Ambrose, Enarr. in PMlm I., Oper., col. 1286. Fatia, 1549. 

l Augustine, de Igne Purgat. Sermo Iv., Opera, vol. X., p, 383. 
Col. Ajjrip., 1616. Caihouc LArnAif, vol. HI., p. 78. 



From other passages of his works it is clear that he 
placed the period of this purgatorial fire at the end of the 
world.* 

It thus appears, that those fathers of the first fotir 
centuries who make the slightest reference to any future 
temporary suffering, differ from each other, not only as 
to its nature, but, also, as to the period of its occurrence. 
The Church of Rome, again, differs from all these fathers, 
iindmakespurgatorya placeof torment into which souls pass 
at once. Without quoting, then, the numerous testimonies 
of the early fathers who oppose this notion, it is abun- 
dantly evident, from the diversities of opinion already 
noticed, that the dogma of a purgatorial fire, as now held 
in the Church of Rome, possessed no place in the creed of 
Christians daring the first four centuries. 

It was not until the end of the sixth century that the 
existence of a place of expiatory suffering, into which men 
p.issed at once, was incnicated as the doctrine of the 
Church. The merit of this discovery belongs, unquestion- 
ably, to Gregory the Great. In the fourth book of his 
Dialogues, he gives several marvellous revelations con- 
cerning the world to come, which, as he says, had been 
made known to men, " now that the end of all things was 
approaching.'' It does not appear that Gregory considered 
that there existed any common receptacle of souls, in or 
near hell, as is taught by Romanists. On the contrary, he 
distinctly mentions divers localities in which the souls of 
men were confined till they were purged from sin. In 
his book of dialogues, for instance, he relates how the 
master of a bath, in consequence of his sins, was compelled, 
after death, to act as servant in the bath, until due satis- 
faction for him was made. It fortunately happened that 
a priest became acquainted with the circumstance, and 
oft'ered mass on his behalf for one week ; on which the 
man at once disappeared (lib. iv.). 

The introduction of purgatory into the Latin Church 
must, then, we think, be assigned to Gregory the Great. 
It was, however, long before the doctrine was generally re- 
ceived. Its progress was, doubtless, much hastened by 
the visions invented by crafty monks, in order to promote 
this superstition. 

The earliest vision of purgatory on record is that of 
Fursey, an Irish saint, who lived in the seventh century. 
Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, relates of this saint of 
the Komish calendar, that once on a time, having fallen 
sick, three angels appeared to him, and after conveying his 
soul away from his body, accompanied him into the in- 
visible world. As he proceeded on his way, he heard the 
bowlings and cryings of demons eager to arrest his pro- 
gress. The bodies of these foul spirits, so far as he could 
discern them, were deformed, and black, and skinny, with 
long extended necks and swollen heads. They threw at 
him fiery darts ; but these were warded off by the angels' 
shields, and the devils at length driven away. One of his 
angelic attendants then told him to look down upon the 
world, and when he looked, he saw a dark vale far below 
them, and in the vale four vast fires burning at some 
distance from each other. The angel said, " These are the 
four tires which shall burn the world : the first fire bums 
the men who have loved falsehood ; the second, the souls 
of those who have been avaricious ; the third, those men 
who hare been stirrers up of strife and discord ; the fourth, 
those who have practised fraud and impiety. Fear nothing, 
for these fires will only burn the souls of sinners." Upon 
this they approached the fire, and it separated, and left 
them a path through the midst. In the fire, Fursey saw 
devils flying about, and fighting terribly, and some came 
and shot at him, and tried even a second time to molest 
him, but were always repulsed by the angels who attended 
him. Shortly afterwards he was taken back by the angels, 
and restored to his body.f 

Another vision, also given in Bede's history, is that of 
Drithelm. This saint, who dwelt in Northnmbria, within 
the borders of Scotland, had lived a pions life, and in his 
latter days was favoured, like Fursey, with a journey to 
the world of spirits. On the return of his soul to his body, 
he became a monk in the Abbey of Mailross. He told his 
story to Hssmgils, from whom Bede seems to have learnt it. 
When bis soul first left his body, he said, he was led 
in silence by a shining angel in a white garment. They 
proceeded towards the north-east, and as they walked 
along, they came to a valley, which was broad and deep, 
and infinitely long. One side of the valley was filled with 
roaring flames, the other side was not less intolerably cold, 
with furious storms of hail and snow driving about in all 
directions. The whole valley was full of souls, who were 
tossed continually from one side to the other, and were 
equally tormented in each by the heat and the cold, as 
well as by the foul spirits that were everywhere flying about. 
Drithelm began to think that this must be bell, bnt his con- 
ductor said, " Think not so ; we have not yet come there." 
He afterwards informs him, "This great burning vale 
is the place in which are pimished the souls of those who, 
neglecting to confess and amend their sins till their last 
day, have been penitent at the moment of death. All, 
however, who have confessed and repented, even in d^tb, 
will come to heaven in the day of doom. But many are 

• Vespera autem iUa Jinis est seculi, et caminns llle veniens dies 
jadicil {Enar in Psalm, ciii.. Opera vol. viiL, p. 430, Ac. Quklis tunc erit 
velut aurea ptr ventHationem ita per j udiciam pargata noviasimnm eia 
quoque igne mnndatia, quibos talis mandallo uecessaria est (i>e 
Civitate Dei, lib. xx., cap. xxv.). 

t Wrigltt on Puryo/Kry. P. IIH. 



helped by the prayers of the living, and by alms and fasts, 
and, above all, by the sacrifice of the Mass, so that they 
are delivered before doomsday." On proceeding onwards, 
they came to a region of extreme darkness, where he 
could hardly distinguish the form of the angel that accom- 
panied bim. Suddenly, he beheld, as it were, globes of 
dusky flame rising apparently from a great pit, and con- 
stantly falling down into it again. When he approached 
it, his guide suddenly left him in the midst of the darkness, 
and he now saw that the globes of fire were fidl of souls, 
who were thus continually tossed up from the pit, the 
stench of which filled the country around. And as he 
stood, ten-ified, and doubtful which way to turn, he 
suddenly beard behind him a sound of miserable wailing, 
mingled with shouts of laughter, like that of persons ex- 
ulting over captured enemies. Then he saw a crowd of 
evil spirits dragging along five souls, who were lamenting 
grievously, whilst the fiends mere mocking at them. The 
pit wivs hell, whence none who entered ever returned. 

W hen Bede published these visions in the eighth century, 
the doctrine of purgatory was by no means generally 
established. It was a subject of speculation amongst the 
learned whether such a place really existed or not. The 
influence of these wondrous revelations, added to the arts 
employed by the monks, rendered this notion popular ; 
and, accordingly, in another century or two purgatory was 
as much an article of faith as heaven or hell. In the 
language of Moshcim — 

" The fears of purgatory, of that fire which was to destroy 
the remaining impurities of tlepai ted souls, were cariied to the 
greatest height in the tenth ceuturv, and exceeded by far the 
terrifying apprehension of infernal torments; for they hoped 
to avoid the latter easily, by dying enriched with the prayers of 
the clergy, or covered with jthe merits and meJiatiun of the 
saints, while from the pains of purgatory they knew there 
was no esemi:tion. The clergy, therefore, finding these super- 
stitious terrors admirably adapted to increase their authority 
and proniiHe their interest, used every method to augment 
them, and by the most pathetic discourses, accompanied with 
monstrous fables and fictitious miracles, they laboured to 
establish the dot-trine of purgatory, and also to make it appear 
that they had a mighty iuJlaeuce in that formidable region." 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the popular 
belief in purgatory during the middle ages, is afforded 
by the legend of St. Patrick's purgatory, which was 
commonly an article of faith until the time of Luther. 

The original source of our information respecting St. 
Patrick's purgatory, is Henry of Saltrey, a Benedictine 
monk, born and educated in Huntingdonshire, and, ac- 
cording to Bale, a man enslaved by superstition from his 
childhood. This author, indeed, would have us believe, 
that his story of Patrick's purgatory was nothing but an 
invention of his own, helped a little by the book of dia- 
logues written by Pope Gregory. It is, however, certain, 
that Henry was reported to be the dupe of others, one 
Bishop Floreutian, and Gilbert do Suda, a Cistercian 
abbot. 

According to tliis authority, it would appear, that St. 
Patrick long preached to his countrymen, and among 
other doctrines included that of purgittory. They 
disbelieved in its existence, but offered to embrace its 
beUef if any one would go there and again return to 
them. Vexed at the obstinacy of his bearers, Patrick 
prayed that God would enable him to give them a con- 
vincing proof, that he was not deceiving them. Accord- 
ingly, as he was one day alone in the wilderness, Jesus 
Christ appeared to the saint, and gave him a book 
containing the gospels, and a staff, which latter was 
afterwards called baculus Jhesn, " the staff of Jesus." 
Christ then led him into the wilderness, and pointed 
out a secret entrance, saying that whosoever entered 
therein, and remained there a day and a night, and 
then returned, would have strange wonders to relate, 
and should, moreover, be free from all liability to enter 
purgatory ever again. Our Lord then left him, and St. 
Patrick soon afterwards built an abbey on the spot, 
and placed a strong iron-bound door to keep fast the 
entrance to this wondrous cave. Even in the days of 
the saint, the legend informs ns, many persons ventured 
into this fearfvti place. Some perished, while others 
remained unhurt, and told the wonderful tortures wbioh 
they had suffered, and of equally wondrous visions of 
happiness which they had afterwards seen. 

Their revelations were, by St. Patrick's'own directioBS, 
taken down in writing, and preserved in the chtirch. A 
minute account is also given of the ceremonies prescribed 
by the saint to be practised whenever an individual pre- 
sented himself to become a visitor to the cave. A 
striking resemblance may be traced between these and 
the ceremonies in use by tbe ancient Greeks at the care of 
Trophonius. Whenever a pilgrim entered this purga- 
tory, the prior Immediately made fast the door, and 
opened it no more till tbe next morning ; when, if tbe 
pilgrim was there, he was taken out and conducted 
with great joy to the church ; and after iifleen days' 
watching and praying, was dismissed. K he was not 
found when the door was opened, they concluded that bo 
bad perished in his pilgrimage through purgatory ; the 
door was again closed, and his name was never again 
mentioned. 

The principal object of Henry of Saltrey, however, is 
to relate tbe marrellons adventures of the knight Owain, 

• Moehaim, SaHa. Bitlt 



